THERSITES 


My mythistorical friend, Thersites, has been pondering the problem of establishing what we can really 
know about Greek history. For example, Thucydides is notoriously deficient on many aspects of the 
Peloponnesian War (the poor fellow appeared to think that only war and politics were interesting), and 
besides, he is our sole literary source, so that scholars are caused endless heartache when asked how we 
can tell whether he is telling the truth or not. They usually answer roughly in this vein: 'Thucydides is our 
only source for this period: if he is not telling the truth we are up the spout: therefore he is telling the truth.' 
Very scholarly. (One may as well argue, 'This is the only government we have: if its policies are wrong 
we are done for: therefore its policies are right'.) 


Homeric plague catching 

Then again, there is a brilliantly exciting school of thought which asserts that ancient historians are not 
even trying to record what happened in the past but are simply imitating the literary traditions of the 
day. So Thucydides' plague is merely an effort to imitate the plague at the start of the Iliad; Themistocles' 
wall is a pale reflection of the wall built by the Greeks in Iliad 7; and Pericles' funeral speech given 
before the plague is a fascinating and significant reversal of Patroclus' funeral games given after the plague 
(Thucydides is no mere hack, churning out the myths without further thought, but works with them in 
a most subtle and sensitive way, as we shall see later). Then again, the themes of tragedy are used in 
a most suggestive way. The execution of all males of military age on Melos (416 BC) may be based on 
Euripides' Trojan Women, but is no mere pastiche; and note how the plague in Oedipus Tyrannus 
gives further support to the Homeric motif already mentioned. 

'Someone isn't using . 

Olympic feets 

Thersites feels strongly that what is needed is a really creative blend of all these approaches. He 
suggests three possibilities. First, we should use myths as negative evidence. Why, for example, 
does Thucydides, never mention a Peace of Callias, Socrates, or the tribute re- assessment of 425 BC? Because 
neither Homer nor myth do. Second, we should use tragedy not merely as a reflection of events about which 
we know already, but as an important source for events which we do not hear about elsewhere. We can 
thus safely posit outbreaks of Athlete's Foot in the archery section of the Olympic Games ( 
Philoctetes) — let any pedant now dare deny the existence of archery in the Olympic Games! — and falling 
standards in accuracy in the javelin(?) sections (Ajax). Here we must be careful not to ignore the supporting 
evidence offered by Antiphon's Second Tetralogy, in which four speeches are devoted to the topic of 
tragic accidents with sharp metal objects, also (perhaps) written in the 440s when Ajax was produced 
(perhaps). Many of the words which Antiphon used are also used by Sophocles, which clinches the issue 
beyond reasonable doubt. 


Foot and myth disease 

Third, the creative use of myth can considerably extend our understanding of contemporary historical 
events and people. Madhaus and Nittwitz (1897) argued convincingly -that Oedipus as portrayed in 
Oedipus Tyrannus was a sort of Pericles figure. Great scholars though they were, they missed a number 
of very positive correlations, which can cast further light on Pericles' life and career. Thus Oedipus' rival 
(and, incidentally, bane of the state in Antigone) was Creon: Pericles' rival and curse of Athens in the 
420s was Cleon. Mere coincidence? Oedipus was brought up in Corinth and thought his parents came 
from there, when in fact they came from Thebes. He would never have married a Corinthian. Neither did 
Pericles. The case becomes tighter when we realise that Pericles' mistress Aspasia came from Corinth, 
but he resisted the temptation to marry her because, in Thucydides' immortal phrase, he 'knew what 
needed to be done'. Pericles did, of course, marry, and had two sons. We have no idea of the name or origin 
of his wife. Why? History suppresses it, for horribly obvious reasons. It was his mother. 

Oedipus had deformed feet, but at the end of Oedipus Tyrannus stabs the eyes in his head. In a 
brilliant transformation, Pericles is born with a deformed head ('squill- bonce' was his nickname): who 
can deny he developed a limp later in life? Since Oedipus Tyrannus starts with a plague, it is difficult 
to suppress a smile of structuralist satisfaction when we read that Pericles was killed by the plague. It will 
surely only be the purblind few who can deny the now clear evidence (though it is hard to see why we need 
evidence in an enquiry of this sort) that Pericles climbed to power in the first place by killing his father 
Xanthippus. 

Next issue: Uranus-Cronos, the mutilation of the Herms and the castration of Nicias: transformational 
ambiguity in a sexo-religious matrix, by C. P. Seagull and Jean Paul Veri-Naquert. 

Thersites is about 2700 years old. He is unemployed and lives in a world of his own. He has starred in 
many hits, including Iliad book 2, Troilus and Cressida, and Reading Greek. 




